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Abstract 


Interpreting and finding the end of the Mycenaean civilization raises 
a series of unanswered questions. 


Mycenaen culture is named after the city of Mycenae. It is believed that Myce- 
naen was the end of the Minoan culture (Minos was a bronze envoy of Crete 
who ruled the Aegean Sea, flourishing between 2700 and 1450 BC) by Changes 
in ceramic style and decoration. The city of Mycenae is a fortified citadel built 
in the form of piles of giant boulders. Mycenaean civilization has never been 
left quite without a witness. It is known for its distinctive features such as 
the Lion Gate, the Treasury of Atreus-an example of a tholos tomb, the hill 
fort Tiryns, or the death masks of Mycenae. Inside is a majestic palace of the 
king. In addition to the architectural values, Mycenaen also has artistic value 
by Mycenaean ceramics. 

Mycenaen civilization is partly reflected by its architecture. The walls of the 
Mycenaen wall areas are usually built from large stones stacked on top of each 
other. Large rocks are considered too much for humans to move. Because of this, 
the ancient Greeks believed that they were made up of Cyclopes and monolithic 
giants. The use of large, rough-cut blocks of rock is called the Clock. It is this 
architecture that reflects the people’s need for protection and self-defense for 
the old cities and urban areas where they are located. 

The first is the famous Lion Gate. The entrance to the city center of Mycenae 
was built using a simple method based on building systems post and lintel. 
Above are two lions facing each other, between them is a pillar representing the 
image of a god. The Mycenean people cleverly created them by using mitigated 
arches, a curved arch leaving a hole of fat to lighten the weight of the flax tree. 
“It is approached by a gradually ascending roadway, 50 feet long and some 28 
feet wide, bounded on the left as one enters by the circuit wall, and on the right 
by a nearly parallel wall which forms part of a large quadrangular bastion.” 
(Tsountas, p. 29) A simple design, but when combined with the walls on both 
sides will create a tunnel effect that makes it difficult for the invading army. In 
addition, the lion symbolizes strength, they face each other and face out as if 
to message that they will be ready to confront those who have no intention of 
entering the gate. 

In addition to using existing construction techniques to build the Lion Gate, 
the Mycenean people also invented new construction techniques. They built 


arches and tunnels. Because the typical post and lintel structure are not strong 
enough to support the heavy structure built above it, an arch (or jamb) is used 
to reduce the weight on the cold cloth, supporting the structure. heavy on it. 
The arched archway usually incorporates a triangular stone block that fits into 
the hollow space of the joist to help shift weight from the lintel to the supporting 
walls. 

Across the suspicious Lion Gate inside Mycenae is a honeycomb-shaped tomb 
on the ground which is the type of tomb of the tholos. This tomb is also known 
as the Treasury of Atreus, due to the wealth of property and goods found here. 
This grave is not intended to be buried like any other tomb. It is an obscured 
vault covering a wide-open space within. “Starting about halfway up the eastern 
slope of the rocky ridge from a terrace of Cyclopean masonry, a horizontal 
passageway (or dromos) is hewn straight into the hillside.” (Tsountas, p. 117) 
The tunnel is 44 feet high and 48 feet wide. A narrow passage called dromos 
and a lintel back door topped by a gentle hollow triangle will lead the entrance 
to the tomb. 

Moreover, the hill fort Tiryns was one of the most important centers of 
Mycenaean at the time. It is designed and strictly controlled by the megaron 
and the main rooms of the castle. There are a few entrances but only one 
leads to the center. This path is narrow and protected by a series of gates 
that can open and close to trap invaders. “And we begin with Tiryns, not only 
because it is traditionally and actually the older, but because it stands simply 
for the fortress and palace in contrast with the bewildering complex of interests 
crowding upon the attention at Mycenae.” 

Not only has an architectural value, but Mycenaean is also attracted by 
its occult when it comes to death masks. Different ethnic groups and differ- 
ent rituals are associated with belief in the afterlife. However, one can always 
find something in common between them. For example, the production of fu- 
neral masks was inherent in ancient Egyptians, Assyrians, Chinese, Indians, and 
Siberians. Agamemnon’s golden mask, found by Schliemann, points out that 
Mykene also believes that the image of the deceased is important for his well- 
being in the afterlife, even if there is no resemblance with the portrait. That 
being said, Mycenaean people believe that “the future life was only a prolonging 
of the present, and those who dwelt in splendid palaces in this world craved a 
corresponding abode after death.” (Tsountas, p. 143) Of course, these ceremo- 
nial items are made of gold only for rulers, ordinary people are happy with clay 
or wood. 

The characteristics of architecture are based on basic construction combined 
with creativity. Mycenae is a close union from the Lion Gate, to the tomb of 
Tholos and the road to the central part of the holy building that has built the 
face of Mycenaean culture. In addition, Fine arts also thrived in this period, 
especially pottery and sculpture arts. In parallel with this development, spiri- 
tual and religious life is also focused in the typical Mycenaean civilization, the 
appearance of the golden mask for the dead to express the belief about the 
afterlife of people at that time. 
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